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INTRODUCTION 

Educators who eagerly await the coining technological revolution in education may be 
waiting in vain Experimental research offers such educators no significant arguments 
to bolster their expectations For each positive argument proving that the instructional 
uses of television, for example, are on the increase by sophisticated educators there is a 
negative argument pointing out the anti-intellectual nature of televised instruction 
Perhape, the most insightful observation about th potential future for technology in 
higher education comes from Lewis B Mayhew in his recent work Legacy of the 
Seventies t Jossy-Bass, Publishers, 1977) where he observes that present barriers to the 
acceptance and use of such technologies as television are to be found in the role change 
they require for faculty— a change from educator to educational manager May hew 
suggests that psychological and economic factors will ultimately determine the tech- 
nological future for education His expectations are not optimistic 
J ' On the othe* harJi, there appears to be a convergence of issues affecting education and 
issues confrontingwciety as a whole— and this convergence is frequently technology 
related For example, broader access to educational programming for large segments of 
society has become a theme for many policy decisions within education as well as for state 
and federal legislation which impacts education. Television, through the flexibility of 
videotapes/cassettes and cable delivery systems, offers one approach to sol ving the access 
problem In his overview below, Ralph Lee Smith suggests that following the present 
communications revolution will come an education revolution Smith unphes that politi- 
cal and economic farces such as those surrounding cable televisioir'will take over from 
outside of education where internal initiatives have historically beW s.uggish This may 
belhe most sign ificant rejoi nder to May hew s observations N 

f he tcLsk before u*. therefore, is to stay informed That is the purpose of this publication. 
In the pages that follow. Ralph Lee Smith offers an overview of the state of the cable 
television industry His factual treatment and clear explanation of historical events and 
economic factors shaping cable TV leave the reader with a perspective from which to 
explore the broad educational implications of the medium Joe Welch and Jeflfry Savitz 
offer a marketing study approach to cable television, contributing a perspective from 
which to tfauge the potential educational market in a specified metropolitan area Each 
piece in its own way provides significant baseline information for the would-be cable TV 
educational programmer 

The two treatments, offered below were made possible by support from the National 
Telecommunications and Information Agency <NTIA-Planmng Grant #48-03-90091) 
and The Association for Higher Education* AHE)ofRichardson, Texas Acknowledgment 
is due to Dr Gilbert Peters, President of AHE, for writing the original grant proposal and 
to J Christopher Pruszynski, Director of I nstructiona I Services at AHE, for planning and 
directing the conference, Cable TV and the Educator, at which these papers wete first 
presented 

¥ Baus 

Richardson, Texas 
May. 1980 
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Introduction 

The present state and future of cable television are complex issues currently baffl.ng 
some of the best minds in the country The National Telecommunications and Informa- 
tion Administration tNTIA^-the federal autWftty in the field of telecommumc'at.ons- 
is struggle to define, let alone solve, the competitive problems surrounding cable 
franchising an d cable programming Every month the set of cntical questions changes. 
As a result, there is a very high rate of obsolescence of good information. The nest that 
anyone can accomplish presently is to make an educated gue* about wh>ch are the 
significant, long-term issues 

This paper will focus on the panorama of events in cable television from historical and 
economic perspectives Educational implications will be left for the reader to interpolate 
. because it is the strong conviction of this author that education can best be served in the 
lonfrrun if educational programmers first have a solid grounding ,n the basic forces and 
present trends in the cable industry as a whole 

The VTi Threshold 

The present growth of the cable mdustry suggests that a, major threshold will be 
reached sometime during the 1980s There are a little more than 76 million TV house- 
holds in the U S . and of these some 20«*-a little more than 15 million-have cable TV 1 
When the number of cable subscribers reaches 30V , cable will have become a visible force 
in American commerce Among other things, it will have become a major advertising 
^-medium/ Its importance will rival that of existing major television networks-a fact 
that is keeping a lot of network vice presidents awake at night worrying Just when the 
30** figure will be reached is. of course, not clear, but, for example, the Department of 
Commerce predicted in 1979 that the number of cable subscribers would increase to 20 
million in the coming five years wh.ch would bring cable TV fairly dose to the 3(K? 
threshold 

Costa and Gambles ^ 

What will it cost to do this »h> The answer is that it will cost plenty-a good guess .s 
$ 10 billion* Such a cost dwarfs the capabil.ties of the industry as :t exists today But that 
fact is not acanng anyone Although some significant gambles will have to ae made tb get 
the job done, some s.gnificant gambles have already been made and have already paid off 

This kindof decision making ,s beyond the infiuenceof most mortals, so for mostof us our 
role is to observe iro m a distance, to watch, and to understand what is happening so ihat 
we can take advantajjfe of it 

One perspective on this picture, sign.ficant both at the national and local levels is the 
hardware perspective What is the ava.lable hardware" The present answer ,« that basic 
hardware now being manufactured by the mdustry for urbancenter.scarries 36channels 
If your community has two cables, you get 72 channels Jerrold Electronics, presently the 
largest supplier of cable hardware, is readying a 52 channel cable which will be available 
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as soon as the bugs are worked out The point is, however, the number of channels is 
related to the cost of the system Fifty two channel* cost more than 36, and V2 channels 
coat more than 52 "Is the additional benefit worth the additional cost to be incurred?" 
That is a critical question, and it will likely remain a critical question for some time to 
come ^ , 

There are two primar> reasons thin 1 channel capacity and cost- benefit issues are 
critical < 1 » the :able companies are promising consumer groups almost unlimited coop- 
eration in a period when the profitability future iooksextregiely bright; and (2) consumer 
groups (including educators > cannot foresee, cannot be expected to foresee, all of the 
applications of cable channel capability, and therefore, they are asking for more and more 
in cable franchises Withm this scenario of escalating offers and escalating requests, only 
^pne thing is sure more costs more Two things are unsure < li the point at which the 
escalating costs encroach on the profitability of the system, and<2> what, if anything, the * 
requestors will do with the channel capacity once it has been "given" tothem 

S. . 

In this period of endlessly flowing promises it is not sufficient to rationalize escalating 
requests on the basis that it is hard to ask for toe much I cannot agree, for example, with 
the philosophy set forth m af/ article in the publication Access, issued by the National 
Citizens Committee for Broadcasting, a Ralph Nader-affiliated group Two of the rules 
proposed in this article for city councils and local civic groups a.s guidelines in the cable 
franchising process are 

1 1 ) Ask for twice as many local channels as the company offers, and 

<2> Find out what\s available in the finest cable systems today, and then ask for more 

t 

9 t 

The rationale for sucf^demands, the article explains, is "Cable companies need you 
more than you need them This approach to a complex and important civic responsibil- 
ity is, in m> opinion, an open invitation to escalation of the cynical game of endless 
demands and promises It is a sure way to sow the seeds of trouble for future years when 
today'* endless demanders and promisers have left the scene, and future business and 
civic leadership must deal with the foolish mess that they have left behind them. 

The head\ atmosphere that dominates cable today springs m part from two recent 
gambles that were won and that have paid off handsomely for the gamblers The first 
gamble was made by Time. Inc , which, in 197:£ bought an infant company called Heme 
Box Office and bankrolled it through four or five losing years Home Box Office had been 
established a few months prior to its acquisition by Time to disseminate pay program- 
ming to cable system subscribers "Pay programnrng" refers to programming for which . 
the subscriber pays a second fee in addition to his basic monthly charge for cable service, r 
When Time bought HBO. the little company had signed up a fewcablecomjkniesandwaa 
serving a few thousand subscribers with movies— rather bad movies (HBO\vould prob- 
ably be the first to admit that originally they obtained the cheapest movies available) 

In 19?.; a complementary gambit* was made by RCA A major obstacle to the growth of 
HBO and pa\ TV had been the problem of distribution Mailing of videotapes was a 
cumbersome approach that made uniform program scheduling impossible. Simultaneous 
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transmission to all cable syste^r^aV technically possible by AT&T feattties and 
microwave links, butth^^ was h.«h-$3.000 an hour for major-cit* coast-to-coast 
service, and more>Su1>sid:ary locations had to be reached RCA bet $40 million that a 
'satellite j^jH-fpailv designed to transm* nationail>>dissemin';ned material to cable 
systejps^vould be profitable It launched ^uch a satellite in 1975, signed up HBO for an 
fit year contract to dominate hBOs mateyal, and-^on found other customers 6 

The satellite feed solved the cost proBlem in pay TV transmission and made simulta- 
neous scheduling possible Coverage of the entire U S. by a.single signal became possible 
at rates as low as $300 per hour The cost of earth stations, meanwhile, dropped from as 
much as $100,000 to as little as $15,000, which meant that virtually any cable system 
could make the necessary hardware, invest mejtt to receive matenals transmitted by 
satellite In thi* transformed situation^T TV rapidly became a major industry HBO 
went tr^o the black m lyTT and now'controls bOS of all the pay TV distribution business 
inth'l'S This business ha* been growing at an annual rate of 100', a year for the past 
three years, now provides pa> programming to h million cable subscriber, and can look 
forward tiKfnrtmvfold increase in its hu.sin^s , n the immediate vears to come Mean- 
' while, so many programmers want to make theV matenals available to cable -v stems by 
satellite that, for the moment RCA cannot accommodate them all 7 

Basic Economics 

These successful gambles have not only made money for the companies involved but 
they have also transformed the financial outlook of cable television itself Early cable 
systems "hooked-up" a lot of people and gave them signals in areas where np broadcast 
signal could reach These cable svstems were selling, in special area-s, what most audi- 
en ;es could get for free, For that the cable company charged a modest fee. and if the area 
was not toodiffitult to wire" and if the subscribers were numerous enough, the company 
made money These economics, however, did not work in many urban centers and 
metropolitan areas where the cosi of laying the wire tends to be high and where the^asy 
reception of a n urn ber*of over- the/air "sign a Is indicated that subscnbership to cable would 
be low 

Satellite distribution of piW'ramm mg has transformed the financ ial equation and has 
provided the backdrop for the/present yirama tfcat iscable TV As the drama unfolds; three " 
efementstake on increa.sini significance < 1 > pay programming makes urban cable TV 
financially feasible, i2i the oVrtrtoping variety of uses makes cable a potential growth 
industry for years to come, and <:*>the limited number of lucrative franchise areas left m 
th s country makes franchising frantically competitive 

With respect to pay TV. in rural areas where cable TV is already pav mg its own way. 
pay TV revenues are pure profit Perhaps more significant, though, pay programming 
transforms the economics of urban franchising, providing the margin of revenue that, on 
top of the basic subscription revemie. makes the system profitable In this fact lies the pi* 
of the tale— and the risk It is a risk because, in any meaningful scale over any reasonrffble 
period of time* profitable cable operation in major urban centers has yet to happen 
However, all c ♦ the evidence says that tf is going to work, that pay television j^The idea 



whoae time has come and that pay television by itaelf is going to bail out cable television 
tnth* big cities 

The second element in the cable TV drama is the rapuJ development of cable technol- 
ogy This technology is not only evolving at an impressive pace, but it is also broadening' 
to include both visual and non-visual communication : Non-visual" communication 
means fire, health, and burglar alarms and access to data banks It means a host of 
possibilities as yet untested if not undreamt It is becoming increasingly clear that 
cable T\^* a multi-communications medium The s>econd element in the drama, then, is 
the unclwoped but seemingly highly profitable one-way and two-way communications 
potentiaroT the cable itself 

The third element in the drama is the limited number of profitable franchise regions 
(communities* remaining irsthe United States At this writing a number of major cities 
such as MinneapoHa. Pittsburgh, and Houston have recently granted franchises, and 
others, such as St Paul, Philadelphia, and Fort Worth, are going through the franchising 
process 

Progriupnintf Dynamics 

^The purpose of successful cable operation is to win franchises, provide programming, 
and provide additional services that will make the franchises pav for themselves many 
times over -Of immediate concern, however, is to understand how the programming 
dimension works at the national and local levels 

Satellites not only deliver pay programming but they also make possible what might 
be called "instantaneous networks " As an example, look at Ted Turners operation 
Turner owns an independent television stauon in Atlanta, a station that does not take 
regular network programming Turner, therefore, figured out the following if he were to 
buy time on a satellite, he could send programming from his own independent station in 
Atlanta to cable franchise owners all over the country Because his programming is 
largely. .sports w and therefore attractive to-people all over the country, and because there 
would be-many franchises to receive his programming, he realized he could sell a product 
that would^ncrease the attractiveness of the local franchise and he could do so profitably 
at a very low cost— say a penny a month per subscriber This is exactly what he is doing, 
thereby creating an i nstant national network 



To put thiS concept in some sort of perspective. Turner has done (practically with the 
flip of a switch) what ABC, CBS, and NBC have devoted large amounts of tfus nation's 
wealth toward doing for the past 20 year.. Once Ted Turner did it, lots of people woke up 
to the fact that networking is not so hard to do 



Presently there are at least four ways that networks can be created. Some program- 
mers, especially religious content programmers, are offering their programs free to cable 
operators A second arrangement, like Ted Turner's v provides widely -popular program- 
ming and charges the cable operator a fee to carry it A third arrangement has en- 
trepreneurs putting together programming by finding sponsors—in the best network 
tradition — and then offering the programming to cable operators for free The fourth is a 
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derived form which combines approaches two and three, i.e., subscriber payment plus 
sponsorship The local cable operator looks at this montage of programming and select* 
elements that suit the community tie is serving He might choose one channel of 
children's programming, a sports channel or two, religious programming, one or more 
channels of pay TV, etc 

The process has literally exploded, local programming possibilities and has led Les 
Brown, thj* television critic of The NewYork Times, to say that at this point television is 
being reinvented.® This is a tremer#Jous net of developments that has happened so 
quickly it has Ujtfr everybody a breath away The only people who seem to know what 
they are doing sWthe people who know they can make money by charging X, Y, or Z for 
their programs or services * 

* 4 

0- 

The Local Scene 

The local cablTTV operator suddenly finds himself the new gatekeeper of television 
programming in America. From the tremendous amount of programming that is avail- 
able, decides who is going to be offered what. It is no longer at Ag£, CBS, or NBC; but it is 
right on h is own doorstep where the decision is being made. He has more program, options 
available from satellite than he can probably offer to you, and the situation is likely to 
intensify^ 

* 

And so enter the local public access and educational programmers. How do they decide 
what (o ask for at the outset? How many channels on the 36 or 52 or 70 (oV 200) channel 
syrtem are to be used for what? If it is a 52-channeI setup, do they decide to demand 13? 
How does theeconomics of that work out? When you realize that the average home viewer 
■ has only three or four hours of evening viewing that he or she can watch, who gets first 
priority on the use of those programming hours? 

In a number of franchise proposals now being considered by major cities, the charges to 
the cable subsaiber are set up to provide a certain number of channels of programming 
for a basic fee On top of this the subscriber can purchase additional "tiers'* of service, 
consisting of a number of channels of additional programming, for specified increments in 
his monthly payments And then, in addition toany number of tiers of service that he 
chooses, he can buy pay TV on a channel -by -channel basis The rate stracture might look 
like the following: 

Selection Product Rate 

* Basic service 10 channels $8/month 

Additional 10 channels $7/month 

Additional 10 channels $5/ 

Pay TV Channel 1 channel $10/inuiiih 

Second Pay TV Channel 1 channel $10/ month 

Not only is the subscriber paying for tnese sets of channels, but recall that some 
channels have sponsors wh ich provide additional sources of revenue to the cable operator. 
Into this complex matrix must be fitted the Tree channels" allocate^ for public access, 
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education etc Should reecnahnelsbe intieroneortwoor th^e> Wherevei they are, now 
many should there be and how should they be grouped'' In this rush to win local 
endorsement by cooperating with community leaders', might the cable operator cut 
himself out of revenue producing channels or tier* and. in the long run. threaten the 
profitability of the franchise 0 Recall again that arfhis time the economics of pay TV and 
alternative uses of cable «;re not fully understood There is a danger that in the context of a 
seemingly healthy national prospect for cable TV the local franchise will get caught 

And to confuse the issue even further, no one is sure yet what complementary or 
competitive relationships cable might have to technologies like videocassette and vid- 
eodisc Videocassettes could be used to capture odd-hour programming for replay at the 
viewer s convenience People r n the past have demonstrated a penchant for convenience 
items — even relatively higfryx>st convenience items such as cassette an'i disc plavers 

More Economics 

The future for cable television appears to be bright, exciting, and profitable Wall 
Street and the financial community in general are bullish about the cable industry as it 
exists today Thev are even more enthusiastic about the future Large companies that 
have never oeen involved in communications are now jumping on the bandwagon, and 
they are jumping now because the number 4 of opportunities left in the franchising game 
appears to be limited 

American Express, for example, has decided -that it wants to be in on cable TV It 
recently paid $ 175 million and assumed another $30 million of debt fur a one -half interest 
in Warner Cable < Warner is a leading cable comp ny whose Qube System in Columbus, 

* Ohio, is well known in the cable industry and is a fascinating prototype for cable systems 
of the future » American Express, in other words, has set the value of Warner Cable at 
approximates $410 million The 1978 book value of Warner Cable was $60 million and 
its earnings were $1 1 million It is evident from these few facts that significant gambles 
continue to be made in cable television Amex paid 583 r 4 of the oook value for half of 

- Warner and valued Warner at 370 times earnings That is a gamble. 9 

But it is this kind of optimistic economic maneuvering that is leading local franchisers 
and local representatives of the large national franchisers to make promises that they 
may not be able to keep and remain profitable These economics are also resulting in a 
phenomenon, with variations, that has been labeled "rent-a-civic-le&der " The way to 
rent civic leaders, if you are a large cable company, is to go to certain leaders in a 
community who can probably influence the city councilsdecisionon who will be awarded 
the cable franchise Yon offer these leaders a fairly healthy share of the franchise for a 
fairly modest rate Needless to say. there is no such thing as a free lunch What the cable 
1 company does is to trade a sharfc of what should be substantial future profits for a higher 
1 probability of 'winning" the franchise 

I Significantly, this lent-a-civn leader approach never results in better programming 

• , uuahty or in more public access or educational use of the cable system What it does do is 

to greatly ennch a few people in the community 

Would it not be better r >r an astute city a uncil to study the economics behind Such 




efforts, to note that 15' < or 20* t or 25' i of the equity in the cable system has been sold at 
2** *or 3 f r or ,Vt of the capital value and to go to the cable company and say something 
like "Werarihot tolerate the kind of hanky-panky you are playing, but what can you do to 
rework vour arrangements so that the surphis equity' you have fciven away is translated 
into public uses of the cable system 7 " Now the city gets something and the cable company 
loses nothing 1 realize how hard it is to say to a local group that has a chance to make 
money,* "But that is not the way to do it " However, there is great -concern and no little 
regret the morning after when such deals are allowed to go through 

The Prospect 

The reason all ot these things are haopening is that the much heralded communica- 
tions revolution in this country js upon us Before it oms its course, it will have signifi- 
cantly influenced the way wejive, and it is agoing to transform education in the process 
The current set of problems faced by education so perfectly matches the potenUal solu- 
tions afforded by communications technology that there is hule doubt the education 
picture will look quite different in 1990 But thai la a story for another treatment 

In conclusion there are several specific questions that need to be addressed against the 
historical and economic backdrop painted above Briefly, these are a* follows 1 1* How 
does one balance the additional cost* ot additional channel capacity an "nstthe alleged 
good to be iccomplished' How does one emorce the need lor numerous franchise 
holders in a relatively -.mail geographical area to interconnect their systems'* tThey 
claim it m easy to d<# hut it is never done h.'J » Who gets and who urograms the secondary 
cable network, the so-called B-network ' or institutional loo h ' intended tor public 
buildings, i e tor bonis "Municipal buildings etc ' i -1 1 Who benefits and who pays for 
t 1 1 1 J and ibove ' 

We are all distracted by v isual technolocfv . by p.Uures however presented to u* But the 
medium o! cable television is capable o» much more than ihat todav and will oiler even 
more capabilities m th" near tuture A' >t these* < apabilities and services are part at the 
profitability pifftreand in the long run they will atteit thedvnamu w ithm which public 
'ervue^tnd edutation.il use^ *aie earned out We all need to understand that dynamic 
even as it continues to develoi) 
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Summary Report 

Under the auspices of the Association for Higher Education < AHE) and in accordance 
with National Telecommunications and Information Administration (NTIA) Planning 
Grant #48-03-90091, this study was conducted to develop a better understanding of the 
impact of cabJe television on educational interests, attitudes, and intended behavior of 
residents of Dallas County. Texas 

Summary Report Objectives 

Specifically the study was designed to accomplish the fol lowing objectives 

• Identify cor^umer attitudes toward the educational uses of a consumer-oriented 

cabie system. 

•Assess cable sui *cnber intentions regarding use of the consumer cabie 
system for educational pu -poses, 

• Determine current and anticipated educational pursuits of Dal las consumers; 

• Identify unfulfilled educational objectives of Dallas consumers and determine 

whether cable TV would help consumers fulfill those objectives 

Summary Report Methodology 

A questionnaire (Appendix A> which was designed to accomplish the stated objectives 
was pretested among a randomly^selected group of Dallas County consumers After 
pretesting, the questionnaire was revised, finalized, and subsequently administered to a 
random sample of Dallas consumers Consumers were selected through a random digit 
dialing procedure and interviewed on the telephone by a team of professional 
interviewers 

A sample of 406 Dallas urea consumers vas contacted and interviewed by telephone. 
All interviews were conducted in the evemag during the week and in the afternoon and 
evening on weekends spanning a two week period A quota of 50* males and 50* females 
was established so that relative attitudes and behaviors of males and females could be 
measured and compared Also, only people Id years old or older were interviewed. 

After all interviews were com p feted, the responses were edited, encoded, keypunched* 
and computer processed, and Chi square, Mann Whitney, McNemar. and Student-t testa 
were performed to measure >he significance of various relationships 

Summary Report Findings 

Approximately 19*4 of Dallas County consumers are currently engaged in an educa- 
tional course, class, or seminar Of those consumers currently taking courses, only 33*2 
Are full time students. 74'/ attend class on a campus, and 3^ tajke a- course orUeie vision. 
Approximately 41** of those enrolled are majoring in business, 47** are anticipating 
receipt of a professional license or ceitffitate (real estate moat popular). Also r 75<* are 
Caucasian, 38 r J have a household incoil^i at least $25.000. 57'* have no children under 
eighteen living at home, 79* are eighth to thirty -five years old, and 54% are male. 
Finally, most of the people vro are currently em A led in a course are attempting to obtain 
a degree <63Tr > 

> 

Although only 19** of respondents are currently enrolled in an educational course, 
33 5'* were enrolled in a course during 1^79 The fact that 83^ of the people who were 
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enrolled in an educational course last year are currently employed supports the conclu- 
sion that people wno are employed represent a significant market for educational prog- 
nuns Similar to people who are currently enrolled in an education program, those who 
, look courses last year are primarily interested in obtaining a degree < 46<* ) or certification 
^ <38<fr> Other reasons for pursuing education include il) job improvement (16*), 
i2) enjoy mentt 12** M3> self improvement I, (4) more money (4^). (5) change jobs (4**), 
and (6) company paid for course <0 7 r * ) 

!n addition to examining current |nd past behavior of Dallas County consumers, the 
study also attempted to identify the impact of cable TV on educational interests and 
intentions To accomplish this objective, interests in educational activities and likelihood 
to act on that interest using traditional methods were compared to interest and likelihood 
using cable TV Analysis of interests and likeJihood indicates that cable heavily impacts 
interest in pursuing a community college degree (35<£ at least "somewhat interested" 
without cable and 48*% at least "somewhat interested" with cable) Although the interest 
level of all consumer groups is significantly affected by cable television, skilled workers, 
management, housewives, people with incomes of less than $20,000, black households, 
and females are alTected most 



To a lesser extent cable television affected interest in pursuing a four year college 
degree ( before cable and 45 r * after cable > Relat* ve to interest in pursuing a four year 
college degree, the only group** not significantly affected by cable are 1 1» females, (2) 
people over 35 years of age. ■ 3> people with an income less than $20,000, and (4) people 
who anrcurrently Enrolled in an educational course 

Cable television also significantly affected interest in pursuing a graduate degree The 
only consumer group* not significantly affected are i li suburban resident*, (2) people 
with income less than $20,000 and < 3 ) people who are currently enrolled in an educational 
course 

Across all groups was no significant change in interest in pursuing professional 
licensing, certification, and special interest courses as result of cable availability. Cable 
did, however, have an effect on the interest of certain individual groups in pursuing 
special interest courses. 

Cable television affected the likelihood that people would pursue a community college 
degree (36 f * at least "somewhat likely" without cable and 4S r i with cable), a four-year 
degree l33'# at least "somewhat likely" without cable and 40*4 with cable), a graduate 
degree (29** at least "somewhat likely" without cable and 33 r f with cable*, and special 
interest courses l23 f ^ "very likely" without cable and 28'* with cable) Relative to a 
community college degree, intentions of all groups except those people who are currently 
enrolled were affected by cable availability Relative to a four-year degree, intentions of 
all groups except suburban residents, nonwhites. and people who are currently enrolled 
in a course were affected The only groups that were significantly affected by cable in 
terms of intentions to pursue a graduate degree were city residents, females, rion whites, 

l.'J 
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people with children, and people who are not currently enrolled in a courae Finally, th< 
only groupa that were more likely to take special interest courses were males, ^ 



The study also identified change in the number of courses that consumers intend to 
take aa a result of cable Before the idea of cable television waa introduced to them, 
respondents indicated that they would take an average of 2 7 courses per year After the 
possibility of cable television waa presented, respondents indicated that they would take 
an average of 3.5 courses An sverage of 1 4 courses will be taken on cable television and 
2 1 courses will be taken in the classroom Also, the prospect of cable television as an 
educational medium caused 31% of the respondent* to change their minds about educa- 
tion (i.e , initially they were not planning to take any courses) 

Responses to 10 attitude questions showed a positive disposition toward cable TV as an 
educational medium. Specifically, 83% of respondents agree that high quality education 
could be offered on cable TV, 62% indicated that they would be more likely to subscribe to 
cable TV if it gave them educational opportunities, 50% preferred to learn at their own 
pace, and 31% would be unable to pursue an educational program unless courses were 
offered at home 

Findings 

. Findings: Current Educational Pursuits 

Approximately 19% of the respondents are currently enrolled in an educational course, 
class, or seminar Of those people who are engaged in an educational course, 33% are 
full-time students and 21% are professionals In addition, 75% of those people taking a 
course are Caucasian, 38% have a household income of at least $25,000, 57% have no 
children under eighteen living at home, 79% are eighteen to thirty five years old, 50% 
live in a Dallas suburb, and 54% are male. 

Approximately 74% of the respondents who are currently enrolled in a course attasv 
class on campus. Four percent attend a learning center, 3% take a course on closed s^cuit 
TV, and 16% take the course at another facility (e g., office, hospital etc. h*. 

• Degree Programs 

Sixty -three percent of the people who are enrolled in a course plan to apply the course 
toward a degree Approximately 40% are pursuing a four-year college degree, 34% are 
pursuing a graduate degree, 17% are pursuing a community college degree and 9% are 
pursuing a high school diploma or equivalency 



nonwhites, people with children, people who 
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are not currently enrolled, and 
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Table 1 



Degree Programs* 





Pwvrrnwri 


Percent 




Four Year College 


*39.6 




Graduate 


333 




Community College 


16.7 




H»sh School 


8.3 




No Response 


2.1 




♦Base 48 people enrolled in Spring, 1980. 





Moat of the people who are attempting to obtain a degree are majoring in busin 
(37.6** >. Other major fields of study are indicated in Table 2 (a detailed breaxdoW 
disciplines is listed in Appendix B, Question 7). 

Tabled 

p. Major Field of Study* 

Field Percent 

Business 37.5 

Social Science 10 4 

Math/Science 10.4 

Technology ^& 10 4 

Communications 4.2 ^ 

Humanities/Crafts 4.2 

Health Occupations 4 2 

Other >s N s ^ 12 5 

No Responses 6.2 

*Baae: 48 peopfe enrolled in Spring, 1980 

•Professional License or Certificate 

Forty-six percestToTlae respondents who are enrolled in a course are attempting 
obtain a professional hcenW&ome of the licenses respondents are interested in obtain 
include real estate mqydchnical (6% ), nursing (6% » CPA (6% ), associate drafting (6< 
law (6%), and engineering (6%) (A complete list of certificates is presented in Appew 
B, Question 9) 

• Reasons for Pursuing Education 

Although most people are taking courses to fulfill degree or certification requtremei 
some are taking courses for other reasons < see Table 3) 
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Table 3 



Reasons for Taking Courses Spring, 1980* 



Reason 


Frequency 


Percent 


Degree 


48 


63.2 


Certificate 


35 


460 


Enjoyment 


8 


10 5 


Improye Job Position 


7 


9,2 


New to 


4 


5 3 


Self Improvemen t 


4 


53 


More Money 


3 


3.9 


Refresher Course 


2 


2.6 



*Baee: 76 people taking courses in Spring, 1980 To- 
tals more than 100% because some people have 
multiple reasons. 
Findings: Past Educational Pursuits- 1979 

Although on|y 19% of the respondents are currently enrolled in an educational course 
34% were enrolled in a course sometime during 1979 Of the respondents who were 
enrolled in 1979, 46% are still taking at least one course ^ ^ 

An analysis of past educational pursuits of respondents gives additional support to the 
conclusion that people who are employed represent a significant market for educational 
programs. Specifically, 83% of the people who were enrolled in an educational course, last 
year are currently employed. Table 4 indicates which of the occupational groups are the 
primary target markets. /" 



Table 4 

Past Educational Pursuits for Selected Professions v 

Occupational Percent of the Group 

Grou P Enrolled in 1979 

Professional 37 % 

Skilled "X 478 

Sales \ 343 

Management 30.6 
Unskilled 22.9 
Other— Housewife and 
Secretariai/Clencal 27.0 

• Degree Programs 

Of the respondents who were enrolled in an educational course during 1979, 46% were 
pursuing a degree. Approximately 53% of these people were pursuing a four-year college 
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ds|re*, Wk were pursuing a graduate degree, and 18% were pumiing a communi 
celiac* dtfra* Also, aa indicated in TaWa 5, buainaaa was the moat popular diap 
program (A detailed lift of major fie Ms of study is presented in Appendix B, Question 14 



TablaJ 

Major Field For 1979 Enrollees 



Field 


Percent 


Business 


37 1 


Communications 


, 8-1 


Social Science 


16.1 


Humanities/Craft* 


61 


M~th/Science 


9.7 


Technology 


8.1 


Health Occupations 


4.8 


Other 


6.1 


Don't Know 


39 



• Professional License and Certification « 

Thirty-eight percent of the respondents who were enrolled in a course in 1979 wei 
attempting to obtain a professional license The most frequently mentioned profession 
licenses included real estate (20*K nurse/dental assistant <8 r *\ repair TV or Auto (89f 
CPA (6%), srchitecturaiyintehor design (6%), teaching (6%), and engineering (6%) i 
(fctaifed list is presented in Appendix B, Question 16) 



Table 6 

Reasons For Taking Courses Full Year, 1979* 

Reason Percent 

Degree 45.6 

Certification 375 

Job Improvement 16.2 

Enjoyment 11.8 

Self Improvement 8. 1 
More Money 9 t 3.7 

Change Jobs 37 

Company Paid 0.} 

* Basis: 36 people taking courses during 1979 Totals 
more than 100*1 because some people had more than 
one reason 
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Findings Future Educational Pursuits - # 

i 

In addition to examining past and current educational behavior, the study also at- 
tempted to identify future behavior Starting vpth the respomjenls' current levels of 
education, the researchers asked the respondents to indicate their level of interest in 
pursuing. < l> a community college degree. a four-year college degree. i3> a graduate 
degree. i4» a program leading to a professional license. <5> a program leading to certifica- 
tion, and <6) special (mterest.courees For those programs that they were at least 
"somewhat interested" in pursuing, am additional question wasywked to determine the 
''likelihood" that the respondent would take courses to satisfy the relative interest. 
Respondents were asked to ijgfiicate the number of courses "they would be likely to take 
during the average year 

Finally, the possibility of cable television was introduced as an alternative access 
system Respondents were again asked to comment on their educational interests and 
intentions in light of the cable possibility Comparisons w~re then made of respondents' 
interests and intentions before and after being introduced to the idea of cable television 
• Interest in Selected Programs 

Table 7 indicates respondent interest in pursuing various educational programs 

Taole 7 

Interest in Selected Programs 



Program 




Somewhat 


Not very 
Interested 


Interested 


Interested 


Community College' 


18 9** 


15 6'i 


15 2% 


Four -year College** 


21 2% 


17 5% 


14 0% 


Graduate 


no% 


14 3' t 


18 5% , 


Professional License 


150% 


21 2% 


19 2% 


Certification 


13 3% 


21 4% 


21 4% 


Special Interest 


25 9', 


34 7% 


116% 



Not at all 
Interested 

50 4% 
47 «% 

50 1% 
44 6% 
43 8% 
27 8%- 



* Base * people who had not completed a community college degree 
*Base people who had not begun a graduate degree 



Interest levels for each program were competed with demographic characteristics to 
determine if any specific groups were more or less interested in pursuing a particular 
educational program 



W4>en one analyzes the relationships between educational interest and demographics, 
several primary markets tjecome apparent Markets for each program are indicated 
below Uhis analysis considers" interest" only) 
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Tables 
Interest Inventory * 
► Program Percent at Least 

Community College Somewhat Interested 

. Unskilled Workers 36 

• Housewives and Clerical 25 

• Age 18*24 31 

• Black Household 40 

• Income: $6,000-9,999 37 

• Income: $10,000- 14,999 33 

Four- Year College 

• Unskilled Workers 52 
•.Skilled Workers 48 

• Age 18-24 57 

• Age 25-34 34 

• Black Household 55" 

Graduate School 

• Professional [ 37 

• Skilled \^ 35 

• Age 18-24 ~ 53 

• Age 25-34 36 

• Black Household 47 

Professional License 

• Skilled 47 

• Unskilled 40 

• Age 18-24 57 

• Age 25-34 39 

• Income: $6,000-9,999 59 
iftt •Income $10,000-14,999 '46 

Wlack Household 51 

Certification /*~~* 

* • Age 18-24 49 

• Age 25-34 35 

• Age 35-44 36 

• Income: $6,000-9,999 56 

• Income: $10,000- 14,999 56 
v • Black Household 48 



(Table 8- continued) 

Percent at Least 

Special Interest Somewhat Interested 

• Professional • 73 

• Housewife and Clerical 62 , 

• Management 63 

• Age 18-24 62 

• Age 26-34 71 
• • Age 35-44 58 

• Income: 16-9,999 70 

• Income: $10-14.999 >ft 

• Income: $20-24*999 ' 63\ 

• Income: $25*000 and over 64 { 

♦ Likelihood of Pursuing Educational Interests 

Each individual was also asjied to indicate the likelihood of pursuing a particular 
educational program. Specifically, each was asked if he/she were "very likely," "some- 
what likely." "not very likely." or "not at all likely." to attend a school or college to pursue 
< !> a community college degree. (2) a four-year college degree. <3> a graduate degree, <4>a 
program leading to a professional license, f5> a program leading to certification, or 18) 
special interest course. 

likelihood of (mrruing various programs is indicated in Table 9. A comparison of 
Tables 7 and 9 shows "likelihood" parallels "interests." 
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Table 9 
Likelihood of Pursuing 
Selected Educational Programs 





Very * 


Somewhat 


Not Very 


Not at All 


Program 


Likely 


Likely 




* Likely 


Community College 


18.8* 


17.5% 


19.6% 


44.2% 


Four-year College 


18.5 


14.4 


18.8 


48.4 


Graduate School 


16.1 


13 1 


21.8 


49.0 


Professional Ucense 


14.9 


17.6 


22.8 


44.8 


Certification 


12.6 


193 


24.5 


43.6 


Special Int. Courses 


22.9 \ 


32,0 


155 


29.6 



Although unskilled workers and housewives are most interested in pursuing a com- 
munity college degree, unskilled workers (27f >, housewives <26**). and managers <31*> 
are moat likely to obtain a junior college degree 

Managers <33 r * > are also at least somewhat likely to pursue** four-year college degree 
while many unskilled workers are not likely to satisfy their interest (35* are at least 
"somewhat likely" compared to 52t that are at least M somewhat interested"). 
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Other similar rebtionshipe are listed below If a f igmfkant change from the interei 
level wta observer, this change is noted at the end of the appropriate program. 

Table 10 
Likelihood Inventory 
Program' Percent at Least 

Community College Somewhat Likely 

• Management * 31 

• Unakilled -v 27 

• Housewife/Clerical 26 

• Age tf-24 39 

• Income: $6-9,999 37 

• Income: $10-14,999 f 30 

• Black Houaehold ' 40 

Note: The only change from intereat u that managers 
are more likely to pursue a community college 
degree. 

Four- Year College 

• Unakilled 35 

• Skilled 35 

• Management 33 

• Age 18-24 46 

• Age 26-34 31 

• Black Houaehold 50 

Note: 17<* change ( reduction) among unskilled work- 
ers and 13** change among skilled workers. 

Graduate School 

• Professional 

• Unakilled 

• Age 16-24 

• Age 25-34 

• Black Household 

• Sex: Male 



Note: Although there la no significant correla- 
tion between sex and interest, a relation- 
ship does exist between sex and likeli- 
hood. Specifically, males are more likely 
to pursue a graduate degree than females 
(36** vs. 22%) even though females have 
an interest level equivalent to males. 
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Profess wm a ^Oconee 



(Table 10 -continued) 

Percent at Least 
Somewhat Likely 

• Skilled 39 

• Unbilled 38 

• Aft l*r& 47 
U *ge2fe|k 33 

• Age3£*4 31 

• Black Household 51 

Note* Income ia not significantly correlated to likeli- 
hood but waa correlated at the 06 level to 
interest Also, the percent of 18-24-year-olds 
who are likely to obtain a license differs signif- 
icantly from the percent interested in obtain* 
ing a license ('47% likely va. 57% interested ). 

Certification 

* • Age 18*24 48 
'Age 25-34 32 

• Age 36-44 31 

• Income: $6,000-9,999 59 

• Income $10,000. 14,999 47 

• HI ark Household 47 

Sptt i, ' 

• * roieasional * 66 

• Housewife/Clerical 55 

• Management 60 

• Age 18*24 58 

• Ace 25-34 66 

• Income: $6,000-9,999 70 

• Income: $10,0pO- 14,999 , 60 

• Income $20,000-24,999 62 

• Income: $25,000 and over fff 

Note: The percent of 35-44-year-olds who are in- 
terested in taking a special interest course 
(58%) differs from those likely to take such a 
course (49%). 
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Respondent* who indicated that ^ey are at least somewhat likely to pursue a partict 
lar degree program were asked to indicate their anticipated major Business was th 
overwhelming choice by 44** of the respondents, followed by social science « 14% *» 
math/science < 7** >. communications » 7** », tecnnolog>' i 79r i. health occupatior 
• 6* ». humanities/crafls i 5\ », other i 11** ». and don't know < 5 1 * * <A detail* 
breakdown of majors is presented in Appendix B. Question 20 » 

Respondents who indicated they are at least "somewhat likely" to pursue a certificatio 
program or to obtain a professional license were asked to indicate the type of license c 
certificate they were likely to obtain As indicated in Appendix B, Question 2 1 , 17' J ofth 
respondents did not know what license they wanted to obtain. The most frequent I 

mentioned licenses and certificates included ( 1 ) teaching i 13%). (2) real estate ( 12% ). it 
CPA (7%), (4 1 business/ public relations (6%), and (5) law/patalegal <4%> 

Respondents who indicated they were likely to take a special 4nterest course were aske< 
to specify the nature of such a course. As inchested in Table 11, humanities/crafts is th 

most popular area of special interest followed by business <A comprehensive list o 
individual courses i** listed in Appendix B. Question 22 

* f J 

Table 11 
Special Interest Courses 

Course Area 

Humanities/Drafts 
Business 
Communications 
Social Science 
Technology 

Physical Education/Sports 
Matn/Science 
Health Occupation 
Other 

•* - * Total percent is greater than 100% because some respon- 

dents ' it.oned more than one special interest course 



Frequency 


Percent* 


(mention 




60 


269 


57 


25 6 


33, 


14 3 


31 


13.9 


22 


99 


16 


72 


17 


76 


12 


54 


35 


15 7 



All respondents were asked to indicate the number of courses that they would likel 
take at a school during the average year As indicated in Table 12. the most popula 
response was "some" 1 32^ > The average number of courses taken at school is 2 7 As wi 
be shown in a^mbsequent section, the average of 2 7 is substantially less than the *-,«?rafl 
after the idea of cable TV is introduced 
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Table 1 

Average Number of Courses Taken at a School 



Number of Courses Percent 

None 32.3 

One U.3 

Two 163 

Three 7.4 

Four 1U 

Five 3 9 

Six 54 

Seven 1 0 

Eight 4 7 

Nine or More 60 

Mean«27 

Standard Deviation =28 



•Attending School or Using Cable TV 

Alter respondents were queried about their educational interesU and the likelihood of 
fulfilling their desires, the concept of educational television ne, cable TV» was intro- 
duced Respondents were then questioned about their interesU and intentions to de- 
termine if the cable concept affected either This section present* the findings of those 
comparisons 

As indicted in Table 13, 35% of the respondent* were at Jeaat somewhat interested in 
obtaining a community college degree before the idea of cable television was introduced 



Table 13 

Interest in Educational Programs Before and After 
the Introduction of Cable Television 

Very Somewhat Not Very Not at All 
Interested Interested Interested Interested 





fitforv 


Afttr 


ttlfllB ■ 

DtWf 


AfUr 


Btfcr* 


AfUr 




Program 




Cask 




Cmbk 


CMm 


C«Stt 


CabW 


Community College 


lay* 


Mm 


15 m 


24 4K 


15 2<* 


12 6** 


50.41 


Four-year College 


21 i 


24 4 


17 5 


• 19 1 


14 0 


14 6 


47 4 


Graduate School 


170 


IV 3 


143 


ISO 


18 5 


17 a 


5C ! 


Prof License 


15 0 


16 i 


4l2 


20 0 


19 2 


18 0 


446 


Certification 


13 3 


IS 3 


214 


19 5 


21 4 


202 


438 


Special Interest 


259 


29 1 


34 7 


318 


116 


119 


27 8 








3* 
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■ Table 14 

Effect of Cable TV on Group rested in Community College Degrees 

Aft* cable was introduce* 4** were at least somewhat interested in obtaining a 
community college degree Although the interest level of all consumer groups is sigriifi- 





Percent M L*4i»t 


FVrcent at Le**t 




Somewhat lnlrrr*t*d Somewhat In term fed 






After Cable 


Skilled Workers 


13.1 


39.1 


Management 


20.4 


32 7 


Housewife 


' 24 6 


37 3 


Income: Less than 






$6,000 


16 7 


33.3 


Income: $10-14.999 


32.6 


465 


Income. $15*19.999 


24 0 


363 


Black Household 


40 3 


532 


Female 


23 5 


32 4 



There was also a significant change in interest to pursue a four-year college degree / 
Prior to introduction of cable availability. 39** of the respondents were at least "some- 

»- what interested'ino^taminga^our-yeardegree Aftercable availability was introduced. 
415% ol the respondents were at least "somewhat interested." Significant change in 
interest came from .il I group* except females, people aged 35 - . people with an income of 
$20 (MM) and people who are curiently en ml led in a course 

A significant change in interest to pursue a graduate school degree was also observed 
with the introduction of the ides of cable TV (31 r 4 before vs 35<* after) Significant 
change in interest tame from ail groups except suburban residents, people aged 25-34. 
people with income less than &20.UIM). and people who are'eurrently enrolled in a course 
The follow in k groups experienced the largest percent change in interest 

Table 15 

Effect of Cable TV on Group Interested in Graduate Degrees 

Percent Interested Percent Interested 
Before Cable , After Cable 
Professional 36 5 47 3 

Skilled 34 8 '47 8 

Management 18,4 2H 6 

Housewife 214 318 

Black Household 46 8 553 

Finalk. there was no sigmlkant change in interest to pursue professional licensing 
certification, or special interest courses as a result ol cable availabihtv Honever. h0 n- 
whites and males werejignificantly more interested in taking special" interest courses 
available on cable Tf Although, not collusive, there is also *>me indication that the 
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educational interests of people over 65 1 2'M before and 39% after cable) and people with 
less than $6,00(Uncome (39<* before vs 6 1'* after) are affected by cable availability 



A* indicated in Table 19, 36' < of the respondents were at least 'somewhat likely" to 
obtain a community collect 4 degree pmr to introduction of cable availability After 
respondents were told about cablcavailahihty , 44 ti't indicated that they were "likely ' to 
obtain a community college degree Although vhange tn likelihood to pursue a commun- 
ity college degree vva^ <>b>er\ed among all demographic group*, the ones mo»t aHec'ted 

we-rv Jstolkm** _ 

T-olel6 t 

y 

Percent Likely Percent Likely 
Before Cable After Cable 

Skilled 17 4 43 5 

\ Housewives/Cleric. 26 2 34 9 

{ ' Age 45 54 118 196 

Income. Under $6,000 111 22 2 

Income $10,000-14.999 30 2 44 2 

After cable availability was suggested to the respondent*. 40** were likely to pursue a 
tour-year college de^Tee Change in hkehhood came from all groups except suburban 
residents, non whites, and people currently enrolled in a course. The groups most signifi- 
cantly effected, m terms of change in likelihood, include the following 

Table 17 

Effect of Cable i V on Group Likelihood 
to Pursue a Four-year Degree 

Percent Likely Percent Likely 
Before Cable After Cable 

Skilled 34 8 43 4 

Sales 11 4 20.0 

Management 32 7 44 9 

Income. Less than $6,000 27 8 \ 38.9 

Income $10.000- 14.999 39 5 53 5 

Dallas City Residents 29 4 38.0 

• 

Note although there was not a substantial increase in 
the overall hkeiinood level of the $6,000 to $9,999 
group, there an increase in the M very likely " 
level <22<* "very likely" before vs 33** "very 
likely" after cable) 

Similar to the change in interest lew I, there was also a significant increase in the 
likelihood of pursuing a graduate study 'W* before vs 33<* after cable) A significant 
change in likelihood was observed for the following groups 
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Table 18 

Effect of Cable TV on Group Likelihood 
to Pursue Graduate Study 

Percent Likely Percent Likely 
Before Cable After Cable 



Female 35.4 38.2 

People with Children 25.8 33.5 

Black Households 511 59.6 
People not Currently 

Enrolled 19.8 37.1 



Note: Although there wee not a significant increase in 
the overall likelihood to pursue graduate study 
among the $6,000-9,999 income group, there was 
an increase in the >ery likely" category (26% 
ware "very likely" to pursue graduate 1 *udy be* 
furs end 48% were "very likely" after cable). 

There was also en increase in the percentage of respondents who are likely to pursue 
tour-year college education as a resuit of it* availability on cable TV. As indicated 
Table 19, 33% of the respondents were at least "somewhat likely" to pursue a fairy* 
colloga education prior to their knowledge of the potential availability of such progren 
mingoncablsTV, 



Table 19 

Likelihood of Pursuing Educational Programs 
Before and After Introduction of Cable Television 









Sow 


twhit 


Not 


Very 


Not 


•t All 




Very 


Ukely 


Ukely 


Ukely 


Ufcoiy 




Befon 


After 


Btfcn 


After 


Before 


After 


Bofoct 


After 


Program- 


Cftbte 


C*bl« 


Ceblt 


Cable 


Cebfc 


Ceblo 


Cable 


Cable 


Community College 


188* 


23 11 


17 5* 


215* 


196* 


154* 


44 2* 


40.1* 


Four-year college . 


18 5 


252 


14 4 


15 1 


18 8 


163 


484 


43.6 


Graduate School 


16 1 


IS 1 


13 1 


144 


218 


18 1 


490 


494 


Prof. License 


14 9 


15 1 


17 6 


18 3 


228 


17 5 


448 


49 1 


Certification 


12 8 


14 6 


193 


17 1 


24 5 


198 


436 


48.5 


Special Intr r >* 


219 


#2 


320 


296 


15 5 


119 


"298 


304 



Although there was no significant change in likelihood to pursue professional licensii 
and certification, there was s sigmfcant change in likelihood ofpurpuingspecisl inter* 
courses (23% wars "very likely" to take the special interest courses before they ws 
aware of cable and 28% were "very likely"" to take special interest courses after cab 
was introduced). Intentions significantly increased for males, nonwhites, people wi 



children , and people not currently enrolled in a course Although not statistically signifi- 
cant, there was also a substantial increase in intentions of the following groups: < 1) over 
66 age group (from 8% at least "somewhat likely" to 39%); (2) under $6, 000. income age 
group (from 33% at least "somewhat likely" to 61%). 

Respondents who are ai least "somewhat likely" to pursue an educational program 
after they were exposed to cable were asked to specify the program. Business was the 
likely major of most of the respondents 4 ( 41%) (A detailed list of courses is presented in 
Appendix B, Question 26. ) 

Similar to the before-cable response, most of the respondents are likely to pursue the 
following* licences or certificates: (1) teachers certificate ( 14%). (2) real estate (11%); (3) 
CPA (9%). (A detailed list is presented in Appendix B, Question 27,) 

Most of the respondents are likely to take special interest courses related to either 
humanities/crafts (23%), business (20%V or the social sciences ( 1 1%). \A detailed list is 
presented in Appendix B, Question 28.) 



One of the obiectivas of the study Was to identify the impact of cable on likelihood to 
take educational courses. Before the idea of cable was presented, respondents indicated 
that they would take an average of 2 7 courses per year. After they were informed of the 



qosaibilitv of cable availability ofco*irses, respondents indio-ted that they would take an 
average of 3.6 courses ( 1.5 on cable and 2. 1 at a school ). In fact, 3 1% of the respondents 
who indicated that they would not take any courses during, the average year changed 
their response after they were introduced to cable availability. 

Changes in the number of courses likely to be taken by various population groups is 
presented in Tables 14-20 




Number 



Table 20 

intentions to Take Education Courses: Number of Courses 
Before Cable After Cable On Cable 
Percent fervent Percent 



At School 
Percent* 



None 

One 

Two 



323 
113 
16.3 
74 
11 1 



22.2 
59 

20 7 
7 1 

12 8 
35 

104 
17 
52 

10 8 



41.9 

16.0 
19.9 
7.4 
84 
2.7 
2.0 
05 
0.5 
0.7 



36.9 
14.0 

17.5 
6.9 
9.4 
3.0 
3.9 
1.0 
2.2 
5.2 



Three 

Pour 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine or More 



5 4 

10 
4 7 
66 



3 9 ~ 



Mean 

dtnd Dev 



27 

2.8 



3.6 
3.0 



1.5 
1.8 



2.1 
2.5 
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Table 21 

Change in Educational Intentions by Occupational Status: 
Average Number of Courses 



Occupation t Before Cable After Cable 

* Professional 2.66 3.23 

Unskilled * 2.60 3.50 

Skilled 2.74 3.78 

Sales 2.14 2.81- 

Management 2.98 4.29 

Retired .76 .76 

Housewife/Clerical 2.0 1 2.98 



Table 22 « 

Change m Educational Intentions by Sue of Household: 
Average Number of Courses 

Before Cable After Cable 

One 2.87 3.44 

Two 3.08 390 

Three 2.29 3.32 

Four ^ 2.36 ,3.04 

Five > 2J4 3.26 

Six or More 3.15- 3.96 



Table 23 

Change m Educational Intentions by Age: 
Average Number of Courses 



Before Cable After Cable 

18-24 4.17 5.10 

25-34 * 311 4.14 

35-44 1.92 2.55 

45-54 1.31 1.92 

55*64 0.68 1.00 

65 or Over 0.54 * 0.62 
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Tab W 24 



Change in Educational Intentions by Income: 
Average Number of Courses 



Before Cable Alter Cable 

Leas Than 96.000 3 44 4.00 

$6.00049.999 3.37 4.19 

1 10,0CO-$ 14,999 2.63 3.86 

$16,000-119.999 2.52 3.44 

$20,000-924.999 2.69 3.66 

$25,000 and Over 2 63 3.46 



Table 25 

Change in Educational Intentions by Race: 
Average Number of Courses 



/ \ Before Cable After Cable 

White 2.46 327 

Black * 3 55 4.38 

♦ Spanish 3.56 ~ , 4-91 

Other 3 83 4.58 



Table 26 

Change in Educational Intentions by Sex: 
Average Number of Courses 

Before Cable After Cable 

M * ,c 2.63 3.63 

Female 2.49 3.31 



Table 27 

Change in Educational Intentions by Geographical Area: 
Average Number of Courses 

Before Cable After Cable 

Dallas 2.84 3-73 

Suburbs 2.45 3.21 




Attitude Towird Cable TV As an Educational Medium 

In order for the researcher! to identify attitudes toward various aspects of the educa* 
tional process, the respondents were asked to indicate their level of agreement with 10 
scaled statements These statements were developed to ascertain respondent attitude 
toward U> the relevance of student interaction, <2> the significance of direct instructor 
feedback, (3) various aspects of the learning process, and (4> cable TV as an educational 



Statements selected to accomplish the identified objectives are presented in Table 28. 
Responses to these statements help to confirm the apparently positive attitude toward 
cable TV as an educational alternative (i.e., as previously indicated by the increase in 
interest toward education and increased likelihood to pursue an educational program 
after cable was introduced to respondents) 



medium. 
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Tabte 2* 

Neither 

Strongly Agree Hot Strongly 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Disagree^ 

Working with and talking to 
other students is necessary 

for education to be effective 19.7 45.3 8.1 26.1 0.7 

HtA^tuality educational 
pro-ams could be offered 

©ncableTV. 13.1 ?0,2 6.7 9 1 1.0 



Instructor feedback ia a criti- 
cal element in the education- 
al process 23.4 49 8 118 14.0 1.0 



I prefer to learn st my own 
pace outside of s formal class- 
room setting. 11.6 38.2 12 3 35.5 2.5 

Offering courses on cable TV 
is not an effective educations! 

method. 2 0 13.6 22 2 53.7 8.6 

TV should only be ussd as 

an entertainment medium. 2.0 - 57 5.4 63 1 23 9 

Right now, if I wanted to take 
courses to further my educa- 
tion I wouki have to tak* such 

courses at home on cable TV. 6.2 . 24.4 5.2 57.6 6 7 

I'd be more likely to subscribe 
to cable TV if it gave me 

educational opportunities 13.3 48.5 10.6 25 4 2.2 

A degree obtained by cable 
TV through a local college is 
not as respectable as one 
obtained by going to classes 

at the same college. 3.0 30 5 22.4 40 2 3.9 

Cable TV courses would be of 
a better quality than public 

TV courses are now. 2 2 44.0 44.3 18.0 1.5 
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An indicated in Table 28, 83% of respondent* agree that high quality education could be 
offered on cable TV, only 16% agree that cable TV is not an effective educational method, 
and only 8% of the respondent! agree that TV should be used only aa an entertainment 
medium, fai addition, 62% of the r espondents indicated that they would be more likely to 
subscribe to cable TV if it gave tiiem educational opportunities, 50% prefer to learn at 
their own pace, and 31% would be unable to pursue an educational program unless 
courses were offered at home on cable TV Also, relative to perceived quality of program- 
ming, 36% either "agreed" or "sttrngly agreed" that quality of cable TV programs would 
be better than the current quality of public TV courses. 

Although consumer response to the prospects of cable TV as an educational medium is 
favorable, there are several problems as perceived by consumers. First, 65** believe that 
working with and talking to other students is necessary for education to be effective. 
Second, 34% of the respondents agree that a degree obtained through cable TV at a local 
col lege would not be as respectable as one obtained by going to classes at the same college; 

Demographic Characteristics Of Respondents 

Fifty-four percent of the respondents reside in Dallas while 44% reside in a suburban 
cit/ Two percent of the respondent* refused to indicate the location of their residence. i A 
detailed list of the venous samples is presented in Appendix B, Question 33. > 

\* indicated in Table 29, 18% of the respondents are professional, 12% are unskilled 
6<* are skilled, 9** are sales-people, 12* are managers, IT are farmers or farm related, 
7% are students, 4** are retired, i5' - housewives, and 15** are secretarial/clerical. 
(See Appendix B, Question 37 > 



Table 29 



Perc*«* 




Professional 
Unskilled 
Skilled 
Sales 

Management 

Farming 

Student 

Retired 

Housewife 

Clerical 

Other 



18.2 

U.8 
57 
86 

12 1 
10 
7 1 
42 

14 5 

14 5 
30 



Other demographic characteristics are presented in 
Tables 30-34 
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Took 30 












Frequency 


Percent 


18*24 


93 


22.9 


25*34 


145 


35.7 


35-44 


85 


20.9 


45-54 


51 


12.6 


JtE MS A 


19 


4.7 


65 and Over 


13 


3.2 




• 

Table 31 


• 




SieeoTHouaehold 


- 




Frequency 


Percent 


One 


52 


15.3 


Two 


128 


31.5 


MM* 

Three 


91 


224 


Four 


.70 


17.2 


Five 


'35 


8.6 


Six 


1 10 


2.5 


So von 


6 


1.5 


Eight 


2 


0.5 


Nino or More 


2 


0.5 




Table 32 






Number of Children Under 18 






Living et Home 






Frequency 


Percent 


None 


210 


51.7 


Ono 


76 


18.7 


Two 


75 


18.5 


Tnree 


28 


&9 


Four 


6 


1.5- 


Fiv» 


4 


1.0 


oil 


0 


0.0 


Sown 


1 


0.3 


NoReeponee 


6 


1.5 



Table 33 

Race of Household 



Frequency Percent 

While jaa $20 

BUck 47 U.6 

Spanwh U 2 7 

Other - 12 .30 

No Re*port*e \\ o 7 

Table 34 

Household Incofrie 

Frequent-? Percent 

I a«*m than $6,000 18 44 

$6,000-19.999 v 21 67 

$10,000-$ 14.999 \K 4,1 10 6 

$15,000-$19.999 f ' 75 lM5 

$20.000.$24.9tf9 64 15 8 

$25,000 or Over • 147 M l 

NoReMpoit.se , 32 7,9 
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TRG STUDY AMR-001 
INTERVIEWER - DATE 

TONE: START END TEL. NO 



SEQ NO 



SEX 



MALE 
FEMALE 



Hollo, t*ni . 



£ of TOG, research consultants We arc taking 

an important survey e^tJtigher education among (CHECK QUOTA > -people/ women/ 
am over IS in the Dallas am. < CHECK AGE. IF NOT OVER 18. ASK TO SPEAK TO 
PERSON/WOMAtyMAN WHO IsbyER IS.) ' 

•J 1 



1. (RECORD SEX) 



Male 
Female 



2. What » your current level of 
education 7 (READ LIST) 



Some high school . 1 
Completed high school . , 2 

Some college 3 

l Completed community junior college 

degree 4 

Completed four year college degree . . 5* 

Some graduate work s~ 6 

Completed graduate degree — .7 
Other (SPECIFY) / ' 



3. Are you or will you be en rolled in Yes . 1 

• any educatr,nal courses, classes or No < SKIP TO Q 11) .2 
seminars ms month? 

4. Are those courses, classes, or semin- on campus ^ 1 

ars being held i READ LIST) in a learning center such as the 

public library or YMC A 2 

on television 3 

on radio . . 4 

other (SPECIFY) 5 



5 Do you plan to apply these courses 
toward a degree progtam? 

6. What kind of degree 7 (READ LIST 
STARTING WITH CURRENT 
LEVEL OF EDUCATION i 



Yes 

No(SKIPTOQ.8) 

Community junior college degree 
Pour year college degree 
Graduate degree . 
Other<SPECIFY> 



7 What major or concentration 9 



8 Are these courses* ones which lead Yes 

to a special certificate or pro- No < SKIP TO Q 10> 
fessional license? 

9 What kind of certificate or license 9 



10 (IF "YES" TO DEGREE, CERTIFICATE, OR LICENSE > Do you have any* 
reasons for taking these courses 9 ( PROBE > What other reasons? 

i IF "NO" TO DEGREE. CERTIFICATE, OR LICENSE. ) What courses are you tal 
What are your reasons for taking these courses 9 1 PROBE ) What other reason 
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11. Dura* 1979 wera you enrolled in any Yea i 

o dwaU on a l courses, classes or mn- No (SKIP TO Q 18) 2 

inure (IP "YES" TO Q. 3: other than 
the ones you art enrolled in this 
month)? 

12. Did you apply those course* Yea 1 

toadegreepngraro? No (SKIP TO Q. 15) 2 

13. What kind of degree? (READ UST Community junior col lege degree . .1 

STARTING WITH CURRENT Four year college degree 2 

LEVEL OF EDUCATION) Graduate degree 3 

Other (SPECIFY) 4 

.14. What major or concentration? 



X 



15. Ware these couraea onea which lean Yea 1 

.la a aperiej certificate or profeationJ NofSKIPTOQ 17) 2 

16. What kind of certificate or license? , & 



(IF "NO" TO DEGREE, CERTIFICATE, AND LICENSE) What courses did you take? 



reasons for taking theee courses? (PROBE:) What other reasons? 

(IF "NO" TO DEGREE, CERTIFICATE, AND LICENSE:) What courees did you 
WKjat were «- »^- F »' -irm° fPfmflP -) Whst nthnr reasons? 



ia (slow ) 

l™rl Z W J ,kt r i*"* My P»*~ you may havefor the 

SlTZ ?r ^^educ.tK,n.lprograxnaandcour^ offered by 
r.T2 ^!!^ ^ 1 W0UW tall mehow much .ntere*you 

in^S^l ^^ tmt ^^^mte 
interested in taking that program or course 

(READ USD * 



i READ LIST STARTING 
WITH CURRENT LEVEL 
Of EDUCATION. 



A community junior college 



A four year college degree 
A graduate degree 

A program leading to a 
professional license 

A program leacLng to 
certification 

Special interest courses 



VERY 
1 

1 
1 



SOME- 
WHAT 



2 
2 



NOT NOT 
VERY AT ALL 



3 
3 



4 
4 



W U^Z^ i! ikdy ;i ' Wwhmt hke,y '" ^ Wry " * **not at all 
likely to attend a school or college it pursue (READ USD 



* READ UST STARTING 
WITH CURRENT LEVEL 
Of EDUCATION* 



SOME- NOT NOT 
VERY WHAT VERY AT ALL 



A community junior college 

degree 
A four year college degree 
A graduate degree 

A program leading to a 
professional license 

^ program leading to 
certification 

Special interest courses 



1 
1 
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*j. (IF RATING OF "VERY/SOMEWHAT* GIVEN TO DEGREE PROGRAMS) IN Q. 
What major of concentration would that degree be in? 



21. (IF RATING OF "VERY/SOMEWHAT' GIVEN TO CERTIFICATE OR UCENSE 
INQ 19:) , 

0 

What type of certificate or license? 



22 (IF RATING "VERY/SOMEWHAT" TIVEN TO SPECIAL INTEREST COURSES 
INQ. 19:) g 
What type* of special interest coursea? 



23. About how many omrsesofemu type will # 

you take during an average year? _ , # 

24 iSLOW:) Aa you may know, about 30 channel* of cable television will be offered to a 

Dallas area resident* in the future for a coat of about *7 to $ 10 per month. Education 

proa^ai» sponat^by loca^ 

channels at convenient times. 

Again think about any educational pls^s you have for the future I am going to reread 
you the list of educational programs snd courses. Now suppose you have the option of 
taking any individual course either in class or using cable TV. 

(FOR EACH PROGRAM OR COURSE * Would you be "very lnte ^£^^^ , 
interested/ "not very intererte^or-notatall interested" in taking {PROGRAM OfK 
COURSE) tf you have the option of taking any individual course in the classroom or 
using cable TV 

o 45 
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SOME- NOT N< 
VERY WHAT VERY AT 



<«ADUflT«TAJtTlNCi 
WITH CUHHOrt LXVtt! 



A A community junior college 1 

degree 

or«MJCATKW. — OA«wyeart^lea*deKree f 2 



0 < 



□ A graduate degree 1 2 3 4 

A program trading to a 

professional license 12 3 A 

A program leading to 

certification „, i 2 • i 3 4 

Specisi interest courses 1 2 '3 4 

25 < FOR EACH PROGRAM OR COURSE » 

C*rST ^ iT 4 ** Wry ,,kcly; ' I**.- "not very likely/ 

not at all likely to take ^PROGRAM OH COURSES 



SOME- NOT Ntf 
VERY WHAT VERY ATA! 



A A community junior college I 



■ HEAD UST STARTINii 
WITH Ct'KKE.VT LEVEL 

WBDirATION, ^0 A f«ir year college degree 1 - 2 3 4 
□^fraduate degree i 2 3 4 

A program leading *o a 

professional license 1 f 2 3 4 

A program leading to ' 

certification 1 2 3 4 

Special inters courses I 2 3 4 

28. * IF "VERY/SOME WHAT* GIVEN TO DEGREE* S > IN Q 25 1 . 
What majo^ of concentration would that degree be in? 
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XI. (It "VERY/SOMEWHAT GIVEN TO CERTIFICATE/LICENSE IN Q 25 : > 
What type tfcartifkate or lketuw> 

a : — 



» (IF "VERY/SOMEWHAT GIVEN TO SPECIAL INTEREST COURSES IN Q. 25: > 
What types of special intmnmt courted 



— — ■ 

(ASK QUESTIONS 29, 30A, AND 30B iF -VERY/SOMEWHAT TO XWOFTH1 
ABOVE PROGRAMS OR COURSES IN Q.25, ROTATE QUESTIONS 30A AN1 

aoe 

29. a ^ If you have the option of taking any individual course*, either tn 

class or tiding Cable TV, how many courses of any type would you 
take during the average year? # — 

(ROTATE) 

29 h During an average year, how many courses rf any type will you 

take using the cable 7 # 

30. _ During an average year, how many courses of any type will you 

take st a school? m # 

31. Are you aware of any college courses Yes 

currently being offered on public television No * . . . 

in Dallas? 



32. 

l am going to read you a series of statements. For each statement indicate whether y 
strongly agree" "agree," "disagree," "strongly disagree" or "neither agrne or disagree 
with the statement. 
<R£AD LIST. ROTATE LIST) 
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~~r 



Neither 
Agree 

l0#vrA _ Strongly or 9t-mgiy 

(HUT ATE) Agree Act> Dimg&DvmmtDimcm 

A. Working with and talking to 

Tturhnti a necaaear) 
for educatkm to be affective 1 % 3 '45 

- B Hia^quahty educational pro- 

grama couMbtoflertdoo cable 

W - 12 3 4 5 

— C laat m c t or faadhacl ia a critical 

•lament in the education*] 



7 

5 



— D I praaW to learn at my own pace 
outaida of a formal claaarootn 

1234 

E Offering couraee on cable TV U , 
not an effective educational 

method. 12 3 4 

F TVahouMoiilybatiacdaaan 

entertainment madium. 1 2 3 4 5 

G. Right now, if I wanted to take 
couraee to farther my education 
I would have to take each 

couraaaathonaeoncableTV 1 2 3 4 5 

H rdhtmore likely to aubacribe 

tocabieTVifitgavemeedu- ,A 
cationaJ opportunitiea 12 3 4 5 

1 A deep*e obtained by ca^le TV 
th,^ogh a local collage ia not 
Mraepectabk mom obtained 
by going to rle a m at the •aroe 

n*** 12 3 4 5 

-J. Cable TV couraee would be of a 
better quality than public TV 

coumearenow 1 2 3 4 5 

FinaJly. rd like to aak you a few queetkme for clarification purpoaea only. 
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33. What city or suburb do you live in? 

34 Into which of the following groups (iocs 
your age fell? 



18to24 . 
25to34 
36 to 4*. 
45 to 54 .. 
55 to 64 
65 or over 



35. Including yourself, how many people are 
living in your household? 

36. How many children underage 18 are 
living at home with you at the present 
time. 

37. What ta your occupation ( IF "SELF 
EMPLOYED" PROBE:) Could you 
pleat* be a little more specific 



<IFTSKIPTOQ.: 



38. Strictly for classification purposes only, 
would you describe your household as a 



Caucasian household 

Black household 

or Spanish household 

< DO NOTRE. J) > Other household (SPECIFY) 



39. Which of the following best describes Less than $6,000 

your family's total annual income 7 16,000 but less than $ 10,000 . 

$10,000 but less thau $15,000 
$15,000 but less than $20,000 
$20,000 but less tfean $25,000 
$25,000 or over" 
I DO NOT READ) REFUSED 

Thank you very much for your time!!! 
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QUESTION 7 

PRESENT EDUCATION-MAJOR FIELD OF STUDY 



Response Frequency Percent 



1. Ikttiness/M^t/Markcttng 


15 


31.3 


2. Engineering 


4 


8.3 


3. Electronic* 


3 


6.3 


4. Accounting/Finance 


3 


6.3 


5. Architecture/Drifting 


2 


4J2 


6. Theology 


2 


4.2 


7. Literature/English 


2 


4.2 


8. General Studies 


2 


4.2 


9. An 


2 


4.2 


10. Computer Science 


? 


4.2 


11. Sociology /Political Scicnc* 


2 


4 J 


12. Medical Doctor 


1 


2.1 


13. Nursing 




2.1 


14. Psychology 




2.1 


15. Drama 




2.1 


16. Auto Technician/Mechanic 




• 2.1 


17. Biology /Science 




2.1 


18. Don't Know 




2.1 


19. Education 




2.1* 


20. Economics 




2.1 



QUESTION 9 ^ 

PRESENT EDUCATION-KIND OF CERTIFICATE OR 
LICENSE 



Response Frequency Percent 



1. Real Estate 


4 


11.4 


2. TV Repair/Elec. Technician 


3 


8.6 


3. Minister 


2 


6.7 


4. CPA 


2 


5.7 


5. CPCU > 


2 


5.7 


6. Nursing 


2 


5.7 


7. Teaching 


2 


5.7 


8. Associate Drafting 


2 


5.7 


9. Law 


2 


5.7 


10. Engine? ~ng 


2 


5.7 


11. Don't Know 


1 


2.9 


12. Life Saving 


1 


29 


13. Appraisal 


1 


2.9 


14. M D. 


1 


4.9 



QUESTION 9 (Coot) 



Frequency 



15. Architectural 

16. FCC 

17. Financial Planning Cert. 

18. Certified Mechanic 

19. Social Worker/Licensed 

20. Performance Award 

21. Banking 

22. Business/Management 



QUESTION 10(B) 

PRESENT EDUCATION-COURSES AND REASONS 
Courses 



Response Frequency 


Percent 


1. Accounting/Finance 


6 


17.7 


2. Marketing/Mgmt/Bus. 


5 


14.7 


3. Psychology 


3 


8.8 


4. Computer Science 


3 


8.8 


5. Science/Chemistry/Physics 


3 


8.8 


6. Engl ish/ Language/Read i ng 


2 


5.9 


7. Math/Statistics 


2 


5.9 


8. Economics 




2.9 


9. First Aid 




2.9 


10. Human Relations 




2.9 


11. Communications 




2.9 


12. Playwnting 




2.9 


13. Literary Criticism 




2.9 


14. Drama 




, 2.9 


15. Foreign Language 




2.9 


16. Education 




2.9 


17. Engineering 




2.9 



Reasons 



Response 


Frequency 


Percent 


i. Enjoyment 


* 8 


23.5 


2. Improve Job Position 


7 


20.6 


3. Graduation Required 


6 


17.7 


4. New Job 


4 


11.8 


5, Self Improvement 


4 


11.8 


6. More Money ' 


3 


8.8 


7. Refresher Course 


2 


5.9 
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QUESTION 14 

PAST YEAffS EDUCATION-MAJOR FIELD OF STUDY 



Response 



Frequency 



I* Businesa/Marketing/Mgmt 

2. SocioJogy/Demography/ 
Criminology 

3. Engineering 

4. Architecture/Interior Design 
5 Art 

6. Accounting/Finance 

7. Theology 
©\ Nursing 

9 Biology /Science 

10 Literature/English * 

41 Drama/Theater/ Fine Art 

12. Don t Know 

13. Computer Science 

14. General Studies 

15. French/Language 

16. Medicine/ Doctor 

17 Speech Communication 

18. Broadcast 

19. Electronics 
20 Archaelogy 
21. Psychology 

22 Education 

23 Economics 

24 History 



14 

5 
4 

3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
"2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



FVrcent 
34 1 



8.6 
6.9 
52 
52 

3.5 
9 b 

3.5 
3.5 
3.5 
3.5 
3.5 
3.5 



QUESTION 16 

PAST YEAR S EDUCATION KIND OF CERTIFICATE 
OR LICENSE 



Response 

1 Real Estate Broker 
2. Nurse/Dentat Assistant 
3 TV or Auto Repair/ Elw 



Frequency Percent 



10 
4 
4 



120 0 
HO 
HO 



KLC 
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53 



QUESTION 16 (Cant) 




Mm^emm ^ Frequency 


Ptrosi 


4. CPA 3 


60 


5 Architectural/ Interior Dmn/n *l 


n 


fl T— rhinir *i 

" t < mmiiivvtiiiD t> 


Ik 
o u 

k n 
o u 


8. Ministerial 2 




9. CLU 2 


A 11 


10 f\imntit»ri£ •> 
» v. wuipuvci ■ 4I 




H. Law 2 




12 KinMnnk/Riittirw^bk •> 


A ii 


13 AnoraiMal t 




14. MD ! 


2 0 


15 Bank ins Certificate* i 

* *-** ■ e»*e»sss% if v^^e Vfi iwi^r I 




16. Speech/ Hearing \ 


2 0 


17. Reservoir Analyst ! 


2 0 


18. Don't Know t 


, 2 0 


1Q Amh of n»mM .Pmf rUmn 1 


4 u 


20 Lieanaed &ci*l Worker 1 


!> ft 


21. Performance Award "l 


20 


22. Associates 1 


20 



QUESTION 17 

PAST YEAR'S EDUCATION-COURSES AND 
REASONS 

Courses 

Response ^ Frequency Percent 



1 


Marketing/ Management 


12 


11.2 


2. 


English 


11 


10.3 


3. 


Acc./Finance/Bookkeeping 


10 


9.4 


4. 


Psychology 


6 


5.6 


5. 


Art 


5 


47 


6. 


Math 


5 


4.7 


7. 


Engineering 


5 


4.7 


8. 


French/Foreign Language 


3 


2.8 


9. 


Anthropology /Sociology 


4 


3.7 


10. 


Music/Dance 


3 


2!8 


11. 


Physical Education 


3 


2.8 


12. 


Economics 


3 . 


2.8 


13. 


PhysioVBif^jgy/Chem/Ecol 


7 


6.5 


14. 


Bible Study /Theology 


2 


1.9 


13. 


Electronics/Technical 


2 


1.9 


16. 


Yoga 


2 


1.9 


17. 


Linguistics/ Language 


2 * 


19 
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QUESTION 17 (Con.) 



Response Frequency 


Percent 


18. History 


2 ' 


1.9 


19. Education 


2 


1.9 


20 Typing/Business fcd 


2 


1.9 


21 /eminent 


2 


1.9 


22 Computer Science 


2 


1.9 


23. HoapiUl/Nursing 


2 


1.9 


24. Auto Repair 


2 


1.9 


25 Seminar/Employee Selection 


1 


0.9 


26. Philosophy 


2 


2.0 


27 Speech 


i 
i 


0.9 


28. Literature 


1 


09 


29 Ethics 


1 


09 


30 'Draaing 


1 


A Q 
U.SJ 


31. Truck Dnv>-tg 


1 


0.9 


Reasons P .* Taking Courses 






Response F.equency 


Percent 


1. Job Improvement 


22 


32.4 


2 Enjoyment 


16 


23.5 


3 Self Improvement 


II 


* 16.2 


4 Required/Education 


7 


10.3 


5 More Money 


5 


7.4 


6 Change Jobs/New Job 


5 


74 


7 Technical/Trade Scl Degree 


1 


1.4 


8 Company Paid for \i 


1 


14 


QUESTION 20 






FUTURE CLASSROOM EDUCATION MAJOR F] 


OF STUDY 






Response Frequency 


Percent 


1 Businesa/Mgt/Marketing 


53 


27 8 


2 Don t Know 


14 


73 


3 Education 


13 


68 


4 Acc. /Finance/ Banking 


13 


68 


5 Engineering 


9 


47 


6 Science/Chem/Biolcgy/Hort 


7 


3 7 


7 Sociology 


7 


. 7 


8. Theology 


6 


3 1 


9 Medicine 


6 ' 


3 1 


\0 Art 


6 


3 I 


11. Computer Science 


6 


3 1 


12 Law 


5 


26 



0 

ERIC 
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QUESTION 20 (Cont) 

Response Frequency Percent 



13. 


Psychology 


5 , 


2.6 


14. 


Literary Science/Eng/Journ 


5 


2.6 


15 


Electronics 


4 


2.1 


16. 


Nursing/Therapy 


4 


2.1 


17. 


Photography 


3 


1.6 


18 


Architecture/Drafting 


3 


1.6 


19 


Public Adm/Poiitical Science 


3 


1.6 


20 


Renl Estats 


3 


1.6 


21 


Music 


2 


1.1 


22 


Hospital Administration 


2 


1 1 


23 


Business Ed/ Secretarial 


2 


1.1 


24 


Repair/ Auto 


2 


1 I 


25 


Broadcast i ng/Spt* *ch 


2 




26 


Economics 


2 


LI 


27 


Archaeology 


1 


0.5 


28 


Law Enforcement 


1 


0.5 


29 


Food Management 


1 


05 


30 


Foreign Language 


1 


0.5 



Question 21 

future classroc m education kind of 
certificate or license 

Response Frequency Percent 



1 


Don't Know 


28 


17.1 


2. 


Teaching 


21 


12.8 


3 


Real Estate 


20 


12.2 


4 


CPA 


12 


73 


5 


Business/Public Relation 


10 ' 


6.1 


6 


Law<JD)/Paralegai 


7 


4.3 


7 


Engineering 


6 


37 


8 


Psychological Cour waling 


5 


3 1 


9 


Comp Science/Programming 


4 


2.4 


10 


MD/Pharmacy 


4 


2.4 


11 


Nursing 


4 


2.4 


12 


TV Repair/ Electronics 


3 


1.8 


13 


Art 


3 


1.8 


14 


Certified Mechanic 


3 


1.8 


15 


FCC/Broadcasting/Comm 


4 


2.4 


16 


Botany/Flonst/Hort 


2 


1.2 


17 


CLU 


2 


1.2 


18 


CPCU 


2 


1.2 


19 


Tax Consulting 


2 


1.2 
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QUESTION 21 (Cent) 

Response, Frequency Percent 

20. Minuter 2 1.2 

21. Appraisal 2 1.2 

22. Pilots 2 1.2 

23. Architecture 1 0.6 

24. R**p Thpy (cert)/ Physical 3 l.S 

25. Secretarial Administrative 1 0.6 

26. Drafting 1 0.6 

27. Archaelogy 1 06 

28. Peace Officer 1 06 

29. Court Reporter 1 0.6 

30. Social Welfare 1 0.6 

31 Beautician ' I 0.6 

32 Food Management 1 0.6 
33. Music i 0.6 
34 Supenntendant 1 0.6 
S5. Banking 1 06 
36. Photography 1 0 6 

QUESTION 22 

FUTURE CLASSROOM EDUCATION-SPECIAL 
INTEREST COURSES 

Response Frequency Percent 

1. Art/Craft 26 9.1 

2 Business/MgWMarketing 22 7.7 

3. Music/Dance 21 7 3 

4 Other Recreation/Sports 18 6.3 

5. Finance/Acctg/Inv/Banking 15 5.2 

6 Photography * 12 4 2 

7 Computer Science 12 4.2 

8 Manual Arts/Woodworking/ 
Home Imprmt/Glass Stain/ 

Foral Design/Needlepoint 14 4.9 
9. Family/Marriage 

Sociology/ Anthropology 10 3 5 

10 JHome Ec/Sewing/Food Oriented/ 3 5 
Tailor 10 3.2 

11 Foreign Language 9 2.8 
12. Scuba/ Water Sports 8 2 8 

13 Psychology 8 2.5 

14 SocSci/Gov't/History/Geo 7 2 8 

15 Secretarial 8 2 1 

16 Electronics/Physics 6 2 1 
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QUESTION 26 (Cent J 

Reaponae Frequency Per»nt 



13. 


Librarv Scw*nrp 

********* J UblvllVI' 


A 
** 


1 fi 

1.5 


14. 


• my villi "*%y 


4 


1.8 


15. 


Law 


A. 

4 


1.8 


16. 


Phnt/urranKi/ 




1 A 

1,4 


17 


Arrhitjii t in ii /Mi u 0 


o 


1 A 

1 4 


ift 

io. 


It t*+v**%j*a 

f^KJCvTOniCS 




1.4 




luDiic Auin^nisiravion 


O 


1.4 


20. 


Nununcr 


Q 

o 


1 4 


21. 




Q 
O 


1.4 


22. 


Economic* 


o 


n o 


23 


SeOrCtAriJll/Bua Education 






24. 


Broadest » njr/Sn#w*h 


o 


u y 


25. 




o 


0.9 


26, 


Lihf»ral Arfjs 




t\ e 

U.5 


27 


Rpadi ratorv Th*»r»nv 

iwofii iiwi j i it*7» auy 






28 


A FrKiumlfW/v 

/ml irllCKSVIvg jr 




U.5 


29. 


Law Enforcement 




U.D 


30 


Food Management 




0.5 


31 


Foreign Language 




0.5 


32 


Horticulture 




as 


33. 


Music 




0.5 



QUESTION 27 

FUTURE TV AND CLASSROOM EDUCATION KIND 
OF CERTIFICATE OR LICENSE 



Response Frequency Percent 



1 Don't Know 


24 


15.7 


2. Teachers Certificate 


22 


144 


3 Real Estate 


16 


10 5 


4 CPA 


13 


8.5 


5 Engineerings 




5.2 


6. Business 


8 


52 


7. Law(JD) 


7 


4.6 


8 Computer Programming 


4 


26 


9 Nurse/Medical Technician 


4 


26 


10. MD/Pharmacy 


4 


2.6 


It Appraisal 


3 


20 


12. Physical Therapy 


3 


2.0 


13. FCC/Broadcasticg/Comm 


3 


2.0 


14. Certified Mechanic 


3 


2.0 


15 CPCU 


2 


1.3 


16. Repair/TV/Electromcs 




1.3 


17 Architectural/Interior Design 


2 


1.3 
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QUESTION 22 fConO 

Bm fi mm Frequency Percrnt 



27. Real Estate 


6 


2.1 


18. R^piir/AutoTTV Appliances 


6 


2.1 


19. Botany/Horticulture 


6 


2.1 


20 Science 


6 


1.8 


21. General Self Improvement 


5 


1.8 


22. Archaelogy/Geology 


5. 


1.8 


23. Med Ethica/Nursmg/Therapy 


5 


1.4 


24. Theology / 

25. Math / 

26. Theater/Dance 


4 


14 


4 


1.4 


4 


14 


27, Education 


4 


1.1 


28 Speech 


3 


1.1 


29. Law 


3 


0.7 


30. EnglishVLit/CreativeWrtg 


2 


0.7 


3 1 Law/Fire Enforcement 


2 


0.7 


32. Economics 


2 * 


0.7 


33. Broadcasting 


2 


0.7 


34 Driving Instruction 


2 


0.7 


35. Philosophy 


2 


0.7 


36. Architecture/Drafting 


1 


0.4 


37. Research 


1 


0.4 


Jo. uemoiogy 




0.4 % 


39. Oceanography 




0.4 


40. Astronomer. 




0.4 


41. Landscpg Dsn/Interior Dsn 




0.4 


42. Insurance 




0.4 



QUESTION 26 

FUTURE TV AND CLASSROOM EDUCATION-MAJOR 
FIELD OF STUDY 

Response Frequency Percent 



1 Business/Management 


68 


30.6 


2 Don't Know 


23 


10 4 


3 Education 


17 


77 


4 Engineering 


12 


5.4 


5 Accounting/ Finance 


11 


5.0 


6 Art 


9 


4.1 


7. Sociology/Fam/Criminology 


8 


36 


8. Science/Chemistry 


7 


3.2 


9 Medicine/Pharmacy 


6 


2.7 


10 Real Estate 


5 


2.3 


11 Theology 


5 


2.3 


12. Computer Science 


5 


23 
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QUESTION 27 (Cant ) 



18. Beautician 


2 


1.3 


19. Horticulture 


2 


1.3 


20. Social Welfare 


2 


1.3 


21. Paychalogical Counseling . 


2 


1.3 


22. Banking 


2 


L3 


23. Hospital/School Admin 


2 


1.3 


24. Art 


2 


13 


25. Muetc 


1 


0,7 


26. Pilot* 


1 


0.7 


27. Minister 




0.7 


28. Stock Broker 


x 


07 


29. Photography 


I 


0.7 


30 Tax Consulting 




0.7 


31. Secretarial 




0.7 


32. Peace Officer 




0.7 


33. Insurance 




0.7 


34. Drafting 




0.7 


35. Archaeology 




07 



QUESTION 28 

FUTURE TV AND CLASSROOM EDUCATION 

SPECIAL INTEREST COURSES 
Response Frequence Percent 



1. Arts/€raft»//Sculpture 


34 


11.6 


2 Bus/Mgmt/Marketing 


24 


82 


3 Accounting/Finance 


19 


6.5 


4. Recreation/Sptrts 


18 


6.2 


5. Music/Dance 


15 


51 


6. Family /Mamage/ 






Sociology/ Anthropology/ 


14 


4.8 ' 


7 tfaimal Arts/ Woodworking/ 






Glass Stain/Ceramtc/Home 






ImprmJ/Needlepoint/Metal 


13 


4.4 


8. Language /Foreign 


13 


44 


9. Eng/Lit/ReaoVCreat-Wnte 


13 


44 


10. HmEc/Cook/Sewing/Tailor 


12 


41 


11. Photography 


11 


3.8 * 


12. Science/Bso/Geoiogy 


8 


2.7 


13 Computer Science 


l' 


2.4 


14. Psychology 


7 


2.4 


15 Math 


6 


2 1 


16. Scuba/Water Sporta 


6 


2.1 


17 Repair/Auto/TV 


6 


11 
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QUESTION 28 (ConD 



18. Social Science/Geog 

Gw'UHuUKum 6 2 1 

19 Eiectitmicm/Phymcs 5 17 

20 Secretarial 5 i ? 
21. Theatre/Dance 4 14 
22 Real Estate 4 l A 
23. Uw 3 1.0 * 

24 Theology 3 1.0 

25 MedEth/Dtath pytng/Nr»tf 3 1.0 
26. Horticulture 3 10 
27 Speech 3 L0 
28. Landacape/InL Design 3 10 

29 M^icine 3 10 

30 Ergineeiing 2 0.7 

31 Law/Fire Enforcement 2 0.7 

32 Education 2 0.7 

33 Philosophy 2 0.7 

34 Broadcasting 2 0 7 

35 Economics 2 0.7 

36 Forestry 2 0.7 

37 Architectural 1 0.3 

38 Research 1 0.3 

39 Personal Development 1 0.3 

40 Geneology 1 0.3 

41 Counting 1 0.3 
12. Bartending I 0 3 

43 Archaeology 1 0.3 

44 Insurance 1 0.3 

QUESTION 33 

RESIDENCE OF RESPONDENT 

Response Frequency Percent 

1 Dallas 220 54.5 

2 Garland 24 5 9 

3 Irving 24 5 9 

4 Richardson 22 5 5 
f> Mesquite 18 4.5 

6 Grand Prairie 17 4.2 

7 Piano 16 4 0 

8 Carroll ton 8 2 0 

9 Arlington H 2.0 
10 Duncan vi lie 6 15 
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QUESTION 33 (Cont) 








Frequency 


Percent 


11. Lewi* vi lie 


5 


1.2 


12. Pleasant Grove 


5 


1.2 


13. Fanners Branch 


4 


1.0 


14. Seagovilk 


3 


0.7 


15. Port Worth 


3 


0.7 


16. Bakh Springs 


3 


0.7 


11 De&to 


3 


07 


18. Hutchins 


3 


0.7 


19. Addison 


2 


G.5 


20. Euless/Hurst 


2 


0.5 


21. Mansfield 


2 


0.5 


22. Flower Mound 




03 


23. Lancaster 


j 


0.3 


24. Wiley 




0.3 


25 Forney 


\ 


03 


26 Cedar Hill 




0.3 


27. Coppell 1 




0.3 



QUESTION 37 

OCCUPATION OF RESIDENTS 

1, Professional 
Engineer /Science/ Adv/ 
Accounting/ Law/Pi lot/ 
Medici ne/Desi^ner/Educa tor/ 
Musician/Sccial Worker/ Artist/ 
Librarian/ Actuary/Draft 74 18 2 

2. Housewife * > 59 14 5 

3 Secretary/Clencal/Orderly/ 

Reservation^ 56 13 8 

4. Management/Official/Owner 49 12 1 

5. Unskilled % 
Truck Driver /Const ruction/Store 

x Clerk/Warehousing/Biker 

Baby Sitter/Painter 48 118 

6 Sales 35 8 6 

7 Student 29 7 1 

8. Skilled 

Mechsnic/Technician/Machinist 
Tailor/Draftsman/DenUl Asst / 
Beautician/ Lab lnsp/Ins. Adj 23 



5 V 



9 

ERLC 
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QUESTION 37 (Cont) 

a 

Response Frequency Percent 

9. Retired 17 4.2 

10 Other' 12 30 

11. Farming/Farm Related 4 1.0 
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BUSINESS— Finance, Accounting, Marketing, Management, Economics. Business 
Education, Secretarial, Typing* Computer Science, Food Management, Real Estate, 
Insurance, Public Administration. 



COMMUNICATIONS— English, Literature, Journalism, Photography, Speech, Foreign 
Language, Liberal Arts. Reading, Creative Writing, Broadcasting, Library Science. 



HEALTH OCCUPATIONS— Medicine, Ni rsing. Dental Hygiene, Pharmacist, Physical 
Therapy. Respiratory Therapy. Death and Dying 



HUMANmES/CRAFI^Philoeophy. Ethics, Art, Craft, Drama, Theater, Dance, 
Music, Manual Arts, Woodworking, Ceramics. Glass Staining, Floral Design, 
Needlepoint, Home Economics, Cooking, Sewing 

MATH/SCIENCE— Astronomy, Biology. Chemistry, Math. Geology, Engineering, 
Physics, Archaeology 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION/SPORTS^ Yoga. Scuba. Skiing, Swimmmg. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE— Anthropology. Psychology. Government, History. Sociology. Social 
Work. Religion, Theology, Political Science. Law, Family and Marriage 

TECHNOLOGY— Horticulture. Botany. Electronics. Auto Repair, TV Repair. Drafting, 
Architecture. Landscape Design. Driving Instruction, Forestry, Interior Design, 
Gemology 

OTHER-^chieation, Law Enforcement. Fireman, Research. Personal Development, 
Counseling, Bartending 

DONT KNOW J 



9 

ERLC 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 



9 



Ralph Lee Smith 

, Since the early 1970s, Ralph Lee Smith has been heavily involved in research u 
writing, and speaking on the topic of cable television. He ha* served as a telecommuni< 
tiona consultant for such agencies as the American Association of State Colleges a 
Universities, The Office of Technology Assessment. U S Congress; and the Natior 
Telecommunications and Information Administration Author of The Wired Nation, 
is widely sought as a frank and knowledgeable authority on the past, present, and futu 
of communication technology in general, and cable and pay television in particular. H« 
presently Director of Communications Programs fc/Technojj|y and Economics, Inc., a 
Head of TAEs Washington, D C , office ^ 



tfeffry SaviU 

After receiving his undergraduate degree in engineering from Columbia Universi 
Mr. Savitz completed his graduate work at the Wharton School where he was an 
structor. His business experience includes managerial positions in research with C 
and Pflser. He is currently Director of Research for The Richards Group, a Dallas-bas 
advertising agency, and Instructor at the University of Dallas 

JoeL. Welch 

A graduate of several North Texas institutions. Mr Welch completed his PhD 
business at North Texas Stat* University He has served as regional vice president for tl 
Sales Corporation of America and is presently associate professor of marketing at t 
University of Dallas. His most recent publications include a book. Marketing Uu>, 
pioneer work in the field, and he anticipates publication m 198 1 of Dy , lamic Sales Fort 
Management , 
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